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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator, 


The songs Ruf vom Berge and So oder so, were 
composed in the winter of 1816-17; and in the 
following spring, after the sudden death of one of his 
friends, the chorus Rasch tritt der Tod, from Schiller’s 
Tell. ‘*O God, help me! Thou seest me forsaken 
by all mankind. O hard fate, O cruel destiny! No, 
no, no, my unhappy condition will never end. Thou 
hast no means of salvation but to leave here. Only 
by so doing canst thou rise to the height of thy art. 
Here thou art immersed in vulgarity. Only one 
symphony, and then away, away, away!” Thus does 
he write in his diary. He next, in 1817, finished the 
quintet fugue, op. 137, and, in 1818, the great sonata 
forthe Hammer-clavier, op, 106. The adagio of the 
latter is the musical expression of earnest prayer to 
God. Its first movement shows how he had soared 
once more to the heights of his art. ‘*The sonata 
was written under vexatious circumstances,” he says 
to his friend Ries ; and to a younger fellow artist, the 
composer Schnyder von Wartensee: ‘Goon. ‘There 
is no calmer, more unalloyed or purer joy than that 
which arises from ascending higher and higher into 
the heaven of art.” Such, too, was his mood in those 
days when he promised his friend Zmeskall the trio 
for the piano in C minor, his op. 1, worked over into 
the quintet op. 104; for he wrote: ‘I rehearse 
getting nearer the grave, without music, every day.” 
In keeping with this is the song, Lisch aus mein Licht, 
‘* Put out my light,” which also belongs to this period. 
The supplication : ‘‘ O hear me always, Thou unspeak- 
able One, hear me, thy unhappy creature, the most 
unfortunate of all mortals,” found in his diary, belongs 
to this same time. It is now easy to see that he was 
in a very suitable frame of mind when he resolved, in 
1818, to write a solemn Mass for the occasion of the 
inauguration of his distinguished pupil as Archbishop 
of Olmutz. It was the ‘little court,” the “little 
orchestra” for which he wished to write the music 
‘‘ For the honour of the Almighty, the Eternal, the 
Infinite ;” for the Archduke thought of making him 
his capellmeister there. After four years’ labour, the 
Missa Solemnis, op. 123, was finished. Beethoven 
called it l’euvre le plus accompli, ** my most finished 
work.” And, like the Fidelio, it is deserving of this 
characterization, but more on account ofthe pains 
taken with it and the labour expended on it than of its 
matter. 

‘‘ Sacrifice again all the trivialties of social life to 
thy art. O God above all! For Providence eternal 
omnisciently orders the happiness or unhappiness of 
mortal men.” With these words from the Odyssey, 
he resolved to consecrate himself to this great work. 
And it was a resolve in very deed. For, as in opera, 
he knew that he was here bound by traditionary forms 
—forms which, indeed, to some details afforded rich 
food to his own thoughts, but which, on the whole, 
hindered the natural flow of his fancy. We now 
approach a period in Beethoven’s life in which he was 
strangely secluded from the world. The painter, 
Kloeber, the author of the best known portrait of 





Beethoven, and which is to be found in Beethoven's 
Brevier—it was painted during the summer of 1818— 
once saw him throw himself under a fir tree and look 
for a long time ‘‘ up into the heavens.” In some of 
the pages of his written conversations—for it was now 
necessary for him to have recourse to putting his 
conversations on paper more frequently on account of 
his increasing deafness—he wrote in the winter of 
1819-20 “ Socrates and Jesus were patterns to me;” 
and after that: “‘ The moral law within us and the 
starry heavens above us.—Kant!!!" Just as on the 
4th of March, 1820, he wrote : 
“Ernte bald an Gottes ‘Thron 
Meiner Leiden schoenen Lohn,’’j 

This was the time of the struggles with the mother 
of his *‘ son” and of the heartfelt sorrow he had to en- 
dure on account of the moral ruin of the poor boy 
himself, who, always going from the one to the other, 
did not really know to whom he belonged, and who, 
therefore, deceived both. ‘ From the heart-—may it 
in turn appeal to hearts!" He wrote these words on 
the score of the Mass; and Schindler, who was now 
his companion, says that “ the moment he began this 
work his whole nature seemed to change.” He would 
ait inthe eating-house sunk in deep thought, forget to 
order his meals, and then want to pay for them. 
‘Some say heis a fool,” wrote Zelter to Goethe in 
1819. And Schindler tells us “he actually seemed: 
possessed in those days, especially when he wrote the 
fugue and the Benedictus.” That fuge, Et vitam ven- 
turi (life everlasting !) is the climax of the work, since 
the depiction of the imperishableness and inexhaus- 
tibleness of Being was what Beethoven’s powerful mind 
was most used to, The wonderful Benedictus (Blessed 
is he who cometh in the name of the Lord), whose tones 
seem to float down from heaven to earth, the bestowal 
of help from on high, was subsequeutly the model used 
by Wagner for his descent of the Holy Grail, the 
symbol of divine grace, in the prelude to the Lohen- 
grin. ‘* When I recall his state of mental excitement, 
I must confess that I never before, and never after 
this period of his complete forgetfulness of earth, 
observed anything like it in him.” So says Schind- 
ler. They have gone to visit him in Baden, near by, 
whither he repaired in the interest of his health, and 
where he loved so well to “‘ wander through the quiet 
forest of firs” and think out his works. It was four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The door was closed, and 
they could hear him “ singing, howling, stamping” at 
the fugue. After they had listened to this ‘almost 
horrible” scene, the door opened, and Beethoven 
stood before them, with trouble depicted on his coun- 
tenance. He looked as if he had just gone through a 
struggle of life and death. “ Pretty doings here; 
everybody is gone, andI have not eaten a morsel 
since yesterday noon,” he said. He had worked the 
previous evening until after midnight; and so the 
food had grown cold, and the servants left in 
disgust. 

His work assumed greater and greater dimensions 
as he himself gradually rose to the full height of the 
subject. He nolonger thought of completing it for 
the installation ceremonies. It became a good fresco 
painting—a symphony in choruses on the words of 
the Mass. He now began to work more calmly, and 
to compose at intervals other works, in order to quiet 
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his over-excited mind and to earna living for his “‘dear” 
nephew. And thus, while he was composing his 
Mass, he produced not only the Variirten Themen, op. 
105 and 107, which Thompson, of Edinburgh—who 
had sent Beethoven the Scotch songs like op. 108 to 
be arranged—had ordered, but also the three Last 
Sonatas, op. 109, dedicated to Bettina’s niece, 
Maximiliane Brentano, to whose excellent father he 
was indebted for ready assistance during these years 
of his pecuniary embarrassment; also op. 110, which 
was finished at Christmas, 1821, as op. III Was on 
the 13th of January, 1822. It is said that he enter- 
tained a higher opinion himself of these sonatas than 
of his previous ones. They are greatly superior, how- 
ever, only in some of the movements; and they are 
written in the grand, free style of that period, es- 
pecially the arietta in the last opus, the variations of 
which are real pictures of his own soul. In the in- 
tervals between them, however, we find some trifles, 
such as the Bagatellen, op. 119, which his pecuniary 
condition made it imperative he should compose, 
since, ‘‘as a brave knight by his sword, he had to 
live by his pen.” And even the “33 Verdnderungen” 
(variations) op. 120, on the works of Diabelli, of the 
year 1822-23, are more the intellectual play of the in- 
exhaustible fancy of an artist than the work of the 
genuine gigantic creative power which Beethoven un- 
doubtedly possessed. He had overtaxed his strength 
working on the Mass, and thus exhausted it for a 
moment. The two chorus-songs, op. 121b and op, 
122, the Opferlied and Bundeslied, which date from 
the year 1822-23, bear the stamp of occasional com- 
positions, which they, in fact, are. 

But inthe meantime the lion had roused himself 
again. He now only needed to give the finishing 
touch to the Mass, and in the spring of 1823 the en- 
tire work was completed. The summer of 1822 
found him fully engaged on the composition of that 
monument to his genius, the Ninth Symphony. 
Freedom from the torment of exhausting labour, and 
the entire surrender of himself to “ his own style,” 
gave his fancy back its old elasticity and all its pro- 
ductive power. Scarcely any year of his life was 
more prolific of works than this year 1822. 


(To be continued.) 





We have lately been the unfortunate subject of a series of lively 
attacks from our doughty American contemporary, the New York 
Musical Critic and Trade Review, which we have briefly noticed in 
our columns from time to time. Our American friend is remarkably 
*‘ thin-skinned,” and regards it asa religious duty to resent with all 
its powers of language (chiefly consisting of slang) the slightest adverse 
criticism, So, when we heard from the other American journals that 
its sale had been stopped by one of the News Companies on account of 
its “‘ scurrilous ” (their word, not our’s) nature, we were at once struck 
by the propriety of such a step and expressed our satisfaction thereat. 
As the Editor, Mr. Avery Welles, has condescended to explain the 
head and front of our offending, we hasten to reply, It appears that 
months ago we quoted some articles on the Voice by an American 
writer. The New York Critic and Trade Review at once rushes into 
print with a tirade to the effect that we copied the said ‘articles from 
its pages. We did nothing of the sort, and did not even know that 
those articles, or anything approaching themin merit, had ever appeared 
in that paper at all. We, with some score other journals and individuals, 
have somehow or other incurred the direful wrath of our ‘Transatlantic 
friend ; and our only consolation under the heavy misfortune is the fact 
that the waves of the Atlantic roll between us, and we are at least 
secure from personal violence, The articles above-named were taken 
from a volume and not from their paper, 





GOUNOD'S “REDEMPTION.” 


The following able analysis of this great work is 
from the pen of the Musical Critic of the Daily 
Telegraph, upon whose sound judgment our readers 
may implicitly rely :— 


Although M. Gounod will chiefly be remembered as the composer 
of ‘* Faust,” he is never so happy as when writing sacred music. 
The great subjects connected with religious doctrine and_ ritual 
appear to touch him deeply, exciting his emotions most of all, and 
leading him to illustrate them from a picturesque and sensuous 
point of view. A musician may approach such themes on two sides. 
He may, like Sebastian Bach, regard them in a purely spiritual 
aspect, and offer the homage of intellectual reverence as expressed 
in the language of abstract art. Or he may look at them in their more 
human relationships, recognising so many tableaux that make appeal 
in a form less spiritual than sensuous. To this second course M. 
Gounod is limited by the emotionalism of his nature. He deals 
necessarily with the sentiment of religious things, and we take it quite 
as a matter of course that his thoughts turned, twelve years ago, to. the 
story of the humiliation, anguish, and triumph of the Saviour of the 
world, not so much to proclaim theirhigher significance, though that he 
could not altogether ignore, as to indnlge a kind of luxurious 
sympathy. Here we have a key to the artistic meaning of M. 
Gounod's “Redemption,” The new oratorio is not primarily a display 
of musical thought and speech, Were it this, the work would bear a 
different aspect, arising out of consideration for purely musical effects, 
and, I may add, for prevailing tastes. It represents much more fully 
the contemplations of sacred things by a keenly susceptible artistic 
nature, which, absorbed in them, and ignoring all other considerations, 
expresses its feeling with less regard for manner of utterance and effect 
npon others than for complete fidelity to the situation. The loftiness 
of this must be allowed. It is, at any rate, higher than the spirit which 
treats a sacred theme as a means to an end, and makes musical capital 
out of divine things. At the same time, risk is involved when the 
composer’s work has to go forth into a world certain to look at it at 
first as a production of art, and only in the second place, if at all, as an 
off-spring of religious sentiment. The conscientious critic, however, 
regards M. Gounod’s new oratorio from its author’s own point of view, 
By so doing he avoids mistakes, and sees plainly the reason of things 
otherwise difficult to comprehend. 

The work is divided into three parts, with a Prologue setting forth 
the creation of man, and his temptation and fall ; together with the ne- 
cessity for, and promise of, a Redeemer. As all this ground is covered 
in a few lines, the interest of the Prologue gathers around its musical 
treatment, the more because it indicates the structure of the entire 
oratorio. For the reason just stated, M. Gounod’s orchestral intro- 
duction has a significance not otherwise belonging to it. The effect of 
the movement, an adagio, is chiefly that of chorus applied to the 
chromatic scale, resting upon a pedal point. ‘Two leading features are 
indicated here—first, the composer’s trust in harmonic progressions 
rather than melodic themes; and, second, his resolution to employ the 
scale which, with manifest disadvantages in other ways, offers the 
greatest scope for striking harmonic effects. The text—M. Gounod’s 
own, by the way—is divided between two narrators, tenor and bass, 
and is treated in a manner consistently followed throughout the oratorio. 
Both voices, sometimes in alternation, sometimes together, in thirds or 
octaves, declaim a kind of quasi-recitative, accompanied a tempo by 
the orchestra. So far, simultaneous use of the voices excepted, M. 
Gounod adopts the form which has superseded recitative proper and 
come into general use. But other features in hissetting of the narrative 
arise from his own initiative. He appears to have debated with him- 
self in what way the Divine story should be told—whether with 
dramatic ene! and picturesque descriptiveness, or in the calm, 
passionless prs of the Evangelical record. His choice fell upon the 
second method, and taking the character of the vocal part in connection 
with the mode of delivery yesterday adopted, we see that M. Gounod 
thought it safer—he may have considered it more reverent also—-to 
make the narrator a simple mouthpiece, leaving the orchestra to give 
the necessary colour, warmth, and life. Hence, he confines the voices 
to monotone or slow movement up and down a section of the chromatic 
scale. Quite in keeping with this severe musical reticence is the 
nature of the accompaniments, At exciting moments the orchestra 
becomes vigorous and even descriptive, while on rare occasions a melody 
streams forth ; but, as a rule, trust is placed in harmonic combinations 
and instrumental colouring. All this the Prologue illustrates, and 
something more. It shows that M, Gounod is not to be tempted by 
the cheap device of ** representative themes” into an exaggerated use 
of them. The oratorio contains but one “ typical melody,” and that 
is associated with the person and work of the Redeemer, being first 
heard when the Almighty purpose to save mankind stands revealed. A 
theme more characteristic of the composer could hardly have come from 
his pen—in other words, it is large, expressive, and symmetrical, not a 
mere fragment intended for ingenious dovetailing. Let me further 
point out, with reference to the Prologue, that it contains no commen- 
tary upon the text, either in chorale form or any other. This, too, is 
worthy of observation, because indicating a special point of difference 
between the form of “Redemption” and that of ordinary oratorio, 
M. Gounod resorts very rarely to didactic observations, thinking, 
perhaps, that the story, as he sets it forth, conveys its own moral, 
With these needful remarks upon methods confronting us at the outset 
of the work, I may pass on to say that the accompaniment to the text 
of the Prologue is remarkably bold and free in ics sequential harmonies, 
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and characteristically rich in colouring. From out of this indefinite 
mass of sounds the * typical melody” springs with grateful relief, 
seeming to bring with it light add beauty. The Prologue finishes with 
a chorale, ‘*The earth is My possession,” preceded and followed by 
the tuneful Redemption theme, itself containing nothing but plain 
diatonic harmonies. A better ending could not be. 

The first opens with the condemnation of Christ, and carries on the 
course of events to the completion of the sacrifice on Mount Calvary, 
At the outset an element of interest arises. Jesus speaks, through the 
medium of a special (baritone) voice, after the manner adopted by 
Bach in his ** Passion ;” and here I may say, once for all, that the 
music set to the Divine words is Shir ne happy, beiug full of tender- 
ness and sweetness, combined with dignity. It may seem unfortunate 
that the first utterance of the Lord, ‘If My deeds have been evil,” 
corresponds exactly with a passage in the death-scene of Valentine 
« Faust”), but the music is impressive and appropriate, while if any one 
has a right to quote M. Gounod, he surely must be M. Gounod him- 
self. The march to Calvary receives elaborate treatment, in a form 
likely to awake discussion. Its principal feature is a gt) orchestral 
movement, moderato maestoso, representing the brutality of the Pagan 
force, and containing not only passages which are fierce and strong, but 
others that are light almost to flippancy. It is, of course, open to 
question whether, in contemplating Jesus being led to death, we are 
more struck by the savageness of His persecutors than by the deep 
solemnity and pathos of the scene. M. Gounod’s reason is clear 
enough, however, when he associates with the orchestral movement a 
hymn, “ Vexilla Regis prodeunt,” from the Catholic liturgy ; this, 
supposed to be sung by the “daughters of Jerusalem,” representing 
Christian compassion; The contrast is obvious and great, whatever 
may be thought of its value as compared with the effect of keeping the 
central Figure always in view. When M. Gounod at length turns to 
the Sufferer, the music becomes pathetic in the highest degree. 
Nothing could more powerfully illustrate the short but pregnant dialogue 
between the Women and Jesus, It is the very utterance of grief and 
tenderness, touching the heart, and making almost painful the fierce 
strains of the resumed march, tempered though they be by the hymn 
sung in choral unison. The Crucifix scene presents much worthy 
of serious regard, apart from elaborate orchestral treatment of the narra- 
tive. Here, for example, the chorus begins its work in earnest, and as 
an actor rather than spectator. It represents the “ passers-by” in a 
powerful number, ‘‘ Ha! Thou that dost declare,” and the priests in an 
outburst of mockery and spite, “Can he not save Himself?” These 
episodes are but brief, for the composer, not seeking after musical 
effect, per se, declines to check the steady flow of events till Jesus 
accompanied by the ‘typical melody ” in its full loveliness, has uttered 
the memorable prayer for His enemies. Here a chorus distinguished 
by harmonies of the most poignant nature embodies the Divine re- 
proaches, ‘*O my vineyard, come tell me why thy grapes are bitter.” 
And here M. Gounod proves more than equal to the demands upon 
him ; rising from subdued feeling to the highest pitch of agony, then 
suddenly falling to the lowest depth of pathos, Mark the chorus as a 
magnificent example of intense musical expression, such as may be 
expected from the composer when all his sympathies are aroused and 
the depths of his nature moved. Observe further the quartet and 
chorus, which point to the Virgin Mother, “Beside the Cross 
remaining ;” the melancholy beauty of M. Gounod’s theme and the 
sombre colouring of his orchestration. Observe, most of all, the 
Virgin's solo, ‘‘ While my watch I am keeping,” with its appropriate 
use of the ‘*Stabat Mater” chant in accompaniment. Here M, 
Gounod again touches the heart by quiet, unforced pathos. A chorale, 
‘« Lord Jesus, Thou to all bringest light and salvation ” ends the episode 
of the two thieves, and may be mentioned, not for its musical impor- 
tance so much as for being a commentary of the kind which M, 
Gounod to so large an extent ignores. An orchestral movement (quasi 
adagio) depicting the Darkness would, perhaps, more vividly suggest 
the groping about of persons who cannot see, and has little to recom- 
mend it. Not so the music to the final words and death of Jesus. Here 
the composer is again master of his theme andof our emotions. Tone- 
painting could hardly be more clear and powerful. After this the first 
part soon ends, doing so with another reflective chorale, distinguished 
by greater range and variety of expression than usually belongs to that 
form of sacred music, 

The second part opens with a ‘ prophetic chorus,” remarkable for 
the device of a trumpet passage which reiterates continually the tonic 
and dominant of the key, the instruments answering each other from 
opposite points of the orchestra. ‘This is, of course, z way of prologue 
to the narrative of the Resurrection and Ascension, the musical setting 
of which so closely resembles that in the first part as to make addi- 
tional comment unnecessary. Features of special interest soon present 
themselves, among them a pastoral theme for strings, on a double 
pedal, intended to represent the progress of the Holy Women to the 
Sepulchre ; though in what its propriety lies is not at all clear. This 
theme re-enters whenever the Women are spoken of as moving from 
place to place. M. Gounod is at his best in the scene with the Angel 
at the Tomb, but thenceforward till the Ascension takes place he 
exercises diminished power, partly for the reason that his method of 
treating the narrative begins to lose the charm of novelty. A powerful 
chorus, ‘* Now behold ye the guard,” re-awakens keen attention by the 
strength and majesty of its harmonies, and the glow of its colour, ‘To 
this, | nabs M. Gounod has accustomed us, and we hail more gladly 
a soprano air, “ For thy love as a father,” with which beautiful choral 
passages are combined, ‘The composer's success here suggests that after 
all the good old way is the best. A few more airs equal in merit 
would add immensely to the musical charm of the work, and need not 
at all detract from its religious significance. But whatever defects 





appear in this part are forgotten—I had nearly said redeemed—by the 
splendid triumphal chorus, “ Unfold, ye portals everlasting,” which 
brings it to an end. M. Gounod has resorted, in this instance, to 
rather sensational means, He would have a celestial choir, with harps 
and trumpets, raised above the general level, in order to put ‘ from on 
high” the question ‘*Who is the King of Glory?” This could 
not well be carried out, but a certain approximate effect was 
produced, and justified the meaus employed. In any case, the point 
becomes insignificant when compared with the grandeur of the choriis 
as a whole. Nothing could be more simple than its structure, But 
if the means are obvious it is also clear that they are used with consum- 
mate knowledge and skill. 

In the third part are comprised the events of Pentecost, and these 
bring us into a brighter atmosphere. Melody now predominates, as 
in the opening chorus, ‘* Lovely appear ”—a piece which will find its 
way, as a church anthem, all over the land, doing so none the less 
readily because a beautiful soprano solo enters into its structure. 
Another orchestral movement, ‘* The Apostles in Prayer,’ does nothing 
to atone for the shortcomings of its fellows, but the work ends happily 
with an elaborate number called “Hymn of the Apostles.” Here 
several distinct movements present themselves—first an extended theme 
sung in unison by tenor and basses, and repeated in full chorus ; 
secoud, quartet, “By Faith Salvation comes;” third,'a setting of 
the Beatitudes marked by varied beauty and fitness ; and fourth, a 
fugal episode, which, as the theme is not marked out, would have been 
better avoided. Finally, a mighty series of M. Gounod’s favourite 
harmonic progression closes the oratorio with all imaginable splendour. 

The question as to the precise status of M. Gounod’s oratorio is one 
demanding some consideration before an answer can be given, No 
doubt the obvious beauties of the work are many, With hardly an 
exception the choral numbers produce an effect not to be denied. ‘They 
are clear in structure, definite in expression, and musically interesting 
and attractive, ‘Che few airs and lyrical solo passages are, in their 
way, no less charming, so that the first positive conclusion drawn 
amounts to this—whenever M. Gounod keeps to the old lines of 
oratorio his success is indisputable, ‘There remains the great peculia- 
rity of the work, namely, its treatment of the narrative. Here opinions 
are sure to differ widely, and, in any case, some time must elapse before 
a feature so new in oratorio commands general approval. ‘That time 
will, however, be hastened in proportion as M, Gounod’s object and 
spirit are recognised, His musical narrative is a musical meditation, 
throughout which the devout mind enters completely into the emotions 
of the text, and makes them personal to itself, for a higher object than 
that of mere effect. ‘To understand this and sympathise with it is, as 
I remarked at the outset, to remove a lot of difficulties, At first, how- 
ever, the public will judge, not from the right point of view, but by 
comparison with standards which M. Gounod has not considered, and 
their verdict consequently may be one of somewhat hesitating approval. 
Happily there is enough of obvious beauty and grandeur in 
‘Redemption ” for the holding of its ground, and, under such 
circumstances, absolute triumph is generally a question of time. 
Believing M. Gounod’s oratorio to be a noble and exalted thing, I 
trust that the time may be short, 








PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 


To the Editor of “Tue Orcnestra.” 

S1r,—It would be ungracious on my part to criticise 
the way in which Mr. Lunn holds out the olive branch 
to me, but the smoking of the cigar of peace to which 
he invites me, must, I fear, be indefinitely postponed, 
as I cannot undertake a journey to Birmingham for 
that purpose. Our musical friends will doubtless 
await with patience the opportunity of hearing the 
proposed duet. 

I am obliged to you for keeping back my last letter, 
and will not now ask you to publish it, since its 
raison d’ctre has been removed by your correspondent’s 
communication. 

I may say, however, that I demur to the asser- 
tion of Mr. Lunn’s “ authority as a trained vocalist,” 
and to that of Dr. Wyllie “‘ on a point of physiology,” 
as on a par with that of Sir Isaac Newton “on a 
point of natural physics.” Nor can any theories 
founded on experiments with exsected larynges from 
dead subjects for a moment have weight against the 
daily practical experience of many hundreds of obser- 
vers on the larynges of living persons. 

I am unconscious of having withdrawn one inch 
from my first position, and feel as much as ever con- 
vinced of the falseness of Mr. Lunn’s statement in its 
original form. He has, in the course of this contro- 
versy, twice amended the sentence impeached by me, 
which is, perhaps, the best proof that it is indefensible 
as he first wrote it. Which of us represents theory 





and which practice must be decided by you and your 
readers, 
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In conclusion, I will, with your permission, say 
a word in reply to Mr, Lunn’s charges against 
Mr. Lennox Browne and myself of literary appropria- 
tion, The difference between the breathing of men 
and that of women is one of the most rudimentary 
facts in physiology, and there is, probably, not a 
medical student of three months’ standing who does 
not know all about it. It is, therefore, amusing to 
find Mr. Lunn claiming authorship as of a new 
physiological fact, and charging a distinguished 
surgeon with having appropriated it without acknow- 
ledgment. 

As regards myself, I have never seen Mr. Lunn’s 
“‘ Academy Lecture,” and consequently cannot pos- 
sibly have borrowed from it. ‘There is surely nothing 
very extraordinary in the coincidence of our each 
having had more to say than we could compress into 
one evening’s discourse, and that we each therefore 
prefaced our lecture with a remark to that effect. If 
a man is to be denounced as a plagiarist on account 
of such a very common-place observation it will soon 
not be safe to commence a lecture by saying, “ Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ” or to conclude a 
newspaper letter by writing,—“ I am, Sir, Yours very 
obediently,” — EmiL BEHNKE. 

35, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W., 

7th Oct., 1882. 








CONCERTS. 





SacreD Harmonic Society.—This Society is en- 
deavouring to start as a Limited Liability Company 
with a capital of £10,000, in 10,000 shares of £1 each, 
Amongst the Vice-Presidents of the Society are 
Major-General Lord Chelmsford, G.C.B., The Right 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of London, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, Rev. Dr. Allon, Dr. Macfarren, Dr. Bridge, and 
Mr. Henry Leslie. Sir Michael Costa has been com- 
municated with, and it is confidently hoped that 
circumstances will admit of his accepting the in- 


vitation of the Council to become Conductr, The 


prospectus says the Society has been established 
in consequence of the wide-spread desire, strongly 
expressed by the Public and the Press, that the work 
so nobly carried on for fifty years by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, should not be abandoned, nor the 
Orchestra and Chorus dispersed ; and in accordance 
with the suggestion of its Committee, that a Society 
should be formed to continue that work. The primary 
aims of the Society will be to maintain the high tone 
which has characterised the performances of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society hitherto, and to attain, if 
possible, a still higher standard of efficiency, and 
while giving prominence to the acknowledged master- 
pieces of Oratorio, opportunities will be sought for 
producing new or hitherto less known works of 
interest and sufficient merit. To undertake, or co- 
operate and assist in undertaking, the musical arrange- 
ments of Festivals. To further and promote the 
study, practice, and knowledge of music. The 
following extract from the last Prospectus of the 
old Society indicates its great achievements, and 
furnishes the best argument for reconstructing so 
valuable an institution, and continuing its career of 
usefulness. ‘‘As the Society is now entering upon 
its Jubilee Year, it may perhaps not be inappropriate 
to refer to the object for which the Society was 
established, viz., to give the best performances of the 
best Sacred works of the greatest Composers, and to 
recall to memory the manner in which that object has 
been carried out. The Society restored and fully 
established the practice of giving complete Oratorios, 
instead of selections made up of fragments detached 
from the several works to which they belonged; and 
in so doing revived Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeus,” 





‘Israel in Egypt,” ‘“‘ Samson,” Solomon,” ‘* Joshua,” 
‘** Saul,” “Jephthah,” ‘* Deborah,” ‘ Athaliah,” and 
‘* Belshazzar.” It gave the first performances in 
London of Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,” ‘“ Elijah,” and 
“Christus ;” Costa’s ** Eli” and ‘* Naaman ;” Bene- 
dict’s “‘ Legend of St. Cecilia ;’’ Neukomm’s “ David ;” 
Macfarren’s ‘St. John the Baptist;” Sullivan’s 
‘Martyr of Antioch;” Elvey’s ‘‘ Resurrection and 
Ascension ;” Griesbach’s “ Daniel,” and Psalms by 
Spohr and Dr. Crotch; and the only performance in 
London of Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” in its 
entirety. It has exhibited the wealth of our English 
Cathedral Music, as well as the finest Latin Church 
Music, and has brought forward Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in 
Egypt” in an English form, and restored it to its 
original position as an Oratorio. It has, by its 
numerous performances, familiarized the people with 
the great works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Rossini, Cherubini, 
Dr. Crotch, and many others; and has also had 
the sole direction of the musical arrangements of 
the nine Handel Festivals given at the Crystal 
Palace.” 

Tue Brixton Choral and Orchestral Society, con- 
ductor, Mr. William Lemare, has commenced its 
winter session. The Rehearsals commenced on 
Monday, October 2nd. The Fifth Series of the 
‘Brixton Organ Recitals,” now well known and 
appreciated, are to be given in the same Hall, from 
half-past seven till nine o’clock every Saturday even- 
ing. Mr. Lemare has our hearty good wishes. 

Trinity CoLLeEGE, Lonpon.—The First Musical 
Evening was given on Monday, Oct. gth, by Miss Alma 
Sanders, (Professor of the Pianoforte, T.C.L.) assisted 
by the following Professors of the College :—Signor 
Nappi, Mr. Szczpanowski, and Mr. Humphrey J. 
Stark. Mr. B. Albert kindly replaced Mr. Woolhouse 
on this occasion. The programme was as follows :— 
Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3 (Beethoven), Miss 
Alma Sanders; Song, “ Pieta Signore” (Stradella), 
Signor Nappi; Pianoforte Solo—Sonata in C minor 
(Pathétique) (Beethoven), Miss Alma Sanders ; Violin 
Solo, ‘‘ Polonaise in A” (Wieniawski), Mr. Szczpa- 
nowski; Duet—two pianos—* Variations sur un théme 
de Beethoven” (Saint-Saens), Mr. Humphrey J. 
Stark and Miss Alma Sanders ; Song, Signor Nappi; 
Violoncello solo, ‘‘ Polonaise in C” (Chopin), Mr. B. 
Albert; Pianoforte solo, ‘‘Scherzo in B minor” 
(Chopin), Miss Alma Sanders. 








THE BALFE ey IN WESTMINSTER 





William Michael Balfe, composer of ‘* The Bohemian Girl,” a man 
of genius fortunate in his lifetime and deservedly famous after death, 
lies buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, close to the graves of Bishop, 
Goss, Wallace, Lover, and other distinguished musicians, He died on 
Oct. 20, 1870, since which time his statue has been set up in the 
vestibule of Drury Lane ‘Theatre; a bust of him has. been placed in 
the National Gallery at Dublin ; a memorial window in his honour 
inserted at St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; a mural tablet let into the front of 
the house where he was born; and a scholarship associated with his 
name founded at the Royal Academy of Music. And, to crown all, 
on Friday, Oct. 21, a marble monument to his memory, situated in the 
north-east side aisle of Westminster Abbey, was unveiled by Canon 
Duckworth in presence of many members of. she family of the 
illustrious dead, including his widow, and a distinguished company. 

Not long after Balfe’s death a memorial signed by the Duke of 
Edinburgh and many other high and influential personages was presented 
to the late Dean Stanley, asking him to find a place for a monumental 
tablet to the composer in the Abbey, Beyond a formal acknowledgment, 
nothing came of the memorial until four years later, when, in reply to a 
second communication from the same source, the Dean wrote that, while 
anxious to ‘‘ render honour to a gifted native of the sister island,” he 
could not, for the time being, undertake to “ increase ” the existing 
number of cenotaphs. ‘lhe committee engaged in that fruitless under- 
taking expended the sum of £800. At length, and when Dr, Bradley 
was appointed to the deanery of Westminster, another and equally 
distinguished committee was formed—owing to the exertions of Mr. 
William Alexander Barrett, whose interesting « Life of Balfe ” has just 
been published—and, their petition having been favourably received, a 
place was found for the tablet in what hereafter may be called Musicians’ 
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Corner, among a group of monuments to the memory of William 
Sterndale Bennett, Purcell, Arnold, Blow, and Croft. 

The monument is set in the wall on a level with the eye of the 
spectator. It is in the form of a tomb-like tablet made throughout of 
white Carrara marble and surmounted by a bust of Balfe in basso relievo, 
a good likeness, the work of M. pte betsy a Belgian sculptor—the 
same who modelled the statue at Drury Lane Theatre. From the sides 
of the oval tablet upon which the portrait is raised spring musical 
emblems, and in the panel below is the following inscription : ** Michael 
William Balfe, born in Dublin, 15th May, 1808; died at Rowney 
Abbey, Hertfordshire, zoth October, 1870. Knight of the Legion of 
Honour of France, Commander of the Order of Charles III, of Spain.” 
Among those who took part in the ceremony, besides the widow Balfe, 
were Count de Haros, son of the Duke of Frias, and members of the 
Behrend family, connected by blood and marriage with the composer. 
Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Macfarren, Mr. John Hullah, Signori Garcia, 
Schira, and Piatti, and Messrs, Barnby, Weist-Hill, together witha 

reat number of other persons famous in the world of music, were 
ikewise present. 

At the conclusion of the religious service, Canon Duckworth led the 
way to the North-west aisle, and having withdrawn the veil from the 
tablet, proceeded, contrary to precedent, to recite a speech in praise of 
one of the greatest of our native composers, one whose memory all 
present delighted to honour. The Rev. Canon said: “ The 
monument which I have had the honour of unveiling héightens the 
interest of this aisle, already crowded with illustrious memories. It is 
twelve years to-day since the brilliant and successful Irishman, whose 
features are before us, passed away, and for more than half a centu 
the name of Balfe has been a household word wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. It may be thought that the present tribute to his 
genius has been somewhat tardily paid ; but, if so, it is a satisfaction to 
refleet that it is now paid with enhanced honour, for it may be safely 
said to embody the matured verdict of the musical world. Memorials 
hastily erected are apt to be the offering of admiration so mixed with 
personal grief that it may overrate the loss it commemorates. But 
when we accord to the founder of the modern English musical drama a 
place by the side of Purcell and Sterndale Bennett, we ratify the 
deliberate judgment of all the living authorities of his art in this country. 
We do more: we award to him a distinction which would be 
unanimously sanctioned, I believe, by the musicians of Europe. Still 
more significant is that distinction when it is borne in mind that the 
characteristic quality of Balfe’s music was never so little esteemed, or at 
least so scantily exhibited, by composers as at the present hour. 
Whatever may be the merits of those laborious innovators who are 
building up the music of the future it is certain that the mantle 
of his abounding melodiousness has fallen upon none of them, 
But while educated opinion claims for Balfe his niche among the 
worthies of Westminster Abbey, we cannot forget the right which 
he derives from his immense and well earned popularity. Like his 
great contemporary, Charles Dickens, also enshrined here, he has been 
a minister of purest delight and recreation to the masses of his country- 
men. Sterling artist though he was he had those popular gifts which 
appeal to all, We require no ‘ Balfe Society’ to interpret him. It is 
that inexhaustible tunefulness of his, that fund of bright spontaneous 
song, which has endeared his work to hearers of every class; and his 
simple flowing ballads, with their mingled sunshine and pathos, will 
be the delight of ‘other hearts and other lips’ than those of this 
generation. They have found their place in the affections of the 
English people as ‘ things of beauty,’ and will remain ‘a joy for ever.” 

After taking a parting view of the memorial, the company dis- 
persed. 











TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS.—JULY, 1882. 


Section C.—HARMONY. 
Examiner :—Puitip ArMEs, Mus. D., Oxon. 


1. Add to this Bass two Treble parts, in accordance 
with the figures, taking care that the harmony of every 
chord is complete :— 
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a. Add three parts—Alto, Tenor and Bass—to this 

Melody, and afterwards figure your Bass :— 
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3- Add two Trebles, an Alto and a Tenor to this 
figured Bass :— 
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4. Add three inner 
Tenor—to these :-— 
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parts—2nd Treble, Alto and 
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6. Mark the root, or roots, of these discords :— 
1 2 8 4 5 8 1 « 9 
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7. Harmonize the following by adding three parts 
to it—Treble, Alto and Tenor :— 
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Directions To Canpiwares, 

(i.) Candidates for Licentiateship are required to work as much of 
this paper as possible. Nos, 1, 3, 3, 4 and 6 are essential, Three 
hours allowed. 

(ii.) Candidates for Associateship are required to work Nos, 1, 2, § 
and 7, Three hours allowed. 

(iii.) Candidates for Certificates in Harmony should work as much 
of this paper as possible. The essential exercises are as follows: for 
first class Certificate, No. 2, and either No. 3 or 4; for 2nd class 
Certificate, Nos, 1, 2 and 7, 


Norte.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.and 7 are to be written in open score, and 
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the C elefs are to be used for the Alto and Tenor parts in Nos, 2, 3, 4 
and 7, Failure to comply with this latter condition will disqualify, 
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Section D. 
COUNTERPOINT, CANON, AND FUGUE, 
Examiner.—JamMes Hiaos, Mus. B. 
NOTE.—The Basses and all Counterpoints to be figured. 





COUNTERPOINT. 


1. (Two parts.) Write counterpoint of the fifth 
species above the following canto fermo. 
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2. Write counterpoint of the fourth species below 
the foregoing canto fermo. 

3. (Three parts.) Add two parts to the foregoing 
“na fermo; one below in the first species of coun- 
terpoint, and one above in the third species. 

4. (Four parts.) Place the foregoing canto fermo in 
the ‘Tenor (it may be transposed if more convenient). 
Add three parts to it; writing the Bass in the third 
species, the Alto in the fifth species, and the Treble 
in the fourth species of counterpoint. 

5. (Five parts.) Place the following canto fermo in 
the Bass, and add four parts. The Treble in the 
fourth species of counterpoint, the Alto in the third 
species ; the Tenor and Second Treble may be in the 
first species, or one of these parts may be in the 
second species of counterpoint. 
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DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT, 


6. Write a double counterpoint in the octave to the 
following subject. Show the inversion. 
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7. Write a double counterpoint in the twelfth to the 
above subject. Show the inversion. 




















CANON, 


8. Complete the following Canon two in one at the 
octave; make it “ infinite,” but add a Coda, or indi- 
cate a point where the Canon mayclose. The Canon 
should contain fourteen or sixteen bars between the 
repeats. 
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g. Complete the following Canon (three in one at 
the under-fourth and under-octave). Make the Canon 
perpetual, with at least ten or twelve bars between the 
repeats. Add a Coda, or indicate a possible point for 
a close. 
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FUGUE, 


10. Give the answers to at least four of the follow- 
ing Fugue subjects :— 
tr 
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11. Write the exposition of a Fugue in four parts 
on either of the above subjects. Announce the sub- 
ject in a middle voice, that the countersubject (being 
written in regular invertible counterpoint) may be 
employed both above and below the subject. 


Directions To CANDIDATES. 
(i.) Candidates for Licentiateship should work the entire paper. 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11 are most essential. Four hours allowed. 


(ii.) Candidate for Associateship must work questions 1, 2, 3. 
Two hours allowed. 


(iii.) Candidates for Certificates in Counterpoint should work ques- 
tions 1 to 5. For a first class Certificate No. 5 is essential, Three 
hours allowed. 


The Orchestra 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Newspapers sent to the Editor should be distinctly marked at the place to 
which attention is cailed. Unmarked papers receive no notice. 
LBium on Fiures,—We should have stated in reviewing Bihm's work on the 
Flute last month, that the hook is ntl by Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co. 





DEATH. 
On Oct. 11, at Norfolk — ret J.F. Ppataeithia. aged 37. 
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The pRUIneT on pars given in August by Mr. 
Justice Cave should, and no doubt will, warn singers 
to be more careful than ever not to poach in the 
preserves guarded by the vigilant and renowned 
Harry Wall. In that judgment Mr. Justice Cave 
said :—‘* The Object of the statute seems to be that 
one man shall not make money by performing a 
Musical Composition of which another person is the 
author without the leave of the author, and it is to 
Us impossible to conceive any ground for a distinction 
between performing the Musical Composition at a 
Place of Dramatic Entertainment or at a Place of 
Entertainment of Any Other kind. 5 and 6 Vic., cap. 
45, sec. 20, gives to the author orhis assigns the 
sole liberty of performing a ‘Musical Composition, 
and does so, as was pointed out in ‘ Russell v. Smith’ 
(15 ‘Simon,’ 181), without repeating in terms the 
reference contained in the former Act toa place of 
Dramatic Entertainment, and the subsequent pro- 
vision in the same section that the first Public 
Performance of a Musical Composition shall be 
deemed equivalent to the first Publication of any 
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Book seems to us to point out the true restriction 
which we ought to adopt, and to show that the right 
of representing a Dramatic Piece or performing a 
Musical Composition which is by these statutes 
conferred on the author, is the right of representing 
or performing them in Public. If, as is contended by 
the defendants, the right of performing Musical 
Compositions given by these statutes is Restricted to 
the right of performing them at a place of Dramatic 
Entertainment, and if, as the jury have found, the 
places where the songs were performed were not 
places of Dramatic Entertainment, the Judgment 
should in each case have been entered for the Defen- 
dants, for the Proprietor of a Musical Composition 
has no other right of performing them than that given 
by the statute ; but if, as we think, the right conferred 
is the right of performing them in Public, the plaintiff 
was entitled to a verdict for 40s. in each case, and as 
there are no facts in dispute which render a new 
trial necessary, Judgment must now be entered for 
him for that amount in each action, With Costs, 
Including the Costs of this Application.” The pieces 
controlled by this penalty-hunter are now well known, 
and if we could rule, no person would sing any one 
of them, till Mr. Wall's rights had expired. 


Carlyle says, in one of his lectures, that a musical 
thought is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated 
into the inmost heart of the thing; detected the in- 
most mystery of it, namely the melody that lies hidden 
in it; the inward harmony of coherence which is its 
soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be, here in 
this world. All inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious; naturally utter themselves in song. The 
meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in 
logical words, can express the effect music has on us? 
A kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the Infinite and lets us for 
moments gaze into that! Nay, all speech, even the 
commonest speech, has something of Song in it: not 
a parish in the world but has its parish accent :—the 
rhythm or tune to which the people there sing what 
they have to say! Accent is a kind of chanting; all 
men have an accent of their own,—though they only 
notice that of others. Observe too how all passionate 
language does of itself become musical,—with a finer 
music than the mere accent; the speech of a man 
even in zealous anger becomes a chant, a song. All 
deep things are song. It seems somehow the very 
central essence of us, song; as if all the rest were 
but wrappages and hulls! The primal element of us ; 
of us, and of all things. The Greeks fabled of Sphere- 
harmonies ;.it was the feeling they had of the inner 
structure of Nature; that the soul of all her voices 
and utterances was perfect music.—See deep enough, 
and you see musically; the heart of nature being 
everywhere music, if you can only reach it. 








Music sy Tetecrars.—Among the special features of the Musical 
Electrical Exhibition is a telephone transmitting thither pieces of music 
performed at Oberammegau, which is about sixty-three miles dis- 
tant ; also a giant telephone which transmits concert pieces performed 
in the English Café so as to be audible to the whole of an audience in 
a large hall at the Palace. A special interest also attaches to the trans- 
mission of power by a single wire from the coal mines of Wiesbach, 
about thirty-seven miles distant, as the possibility of utilising the 
heat of coal at a distance without transport of the coal is concerned, 





THE EFFECT OF EXAMINATIONS ON MUSICAL 
‘ STUDY. 

The Inaugural Address of the Session, 1882-3, de- 

livered to the Musical Students of Trinity College, 


London. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
Mus. B., F.R.A.S., Warden of the College. 


My Dear Friends and Fellow Students,— The 
goodly gathering assembled to-night is at once 
most ample and most cheering evidence of the 
rapid spread in this country of a true and earnest 
devotion to musical culture. Amongst us there are 
some who have but newly entered upon the pursuit of 
this divinest of sciences, with all the ardour of a first 
love, and perhaps too with somewhat of the head- 
long, headstrong impatience which oftentimes 
characterises a youthful passion; while there are 
many more who have gone beyond this early phase 
of their attachment, and have discovered that the 
goddess is not over easily wooed and won—have 
discovered this through the numberless hindrances 
and repulses which they have experienced, and have 
realised, by means of those very difficulties which 
they have met and overcome, more and more of the 
worthiness and dignity of the object of their devo- 
tion. It may be that a little of their original self- 
confidence has been drilled out of them by a 
salutary discipline of months and years of dry 
drudgery, now and again relieved by the occasional 
excitement and keener anxieties of examinational 
tests or competitive trials of skill, tournaments in 
which some have been worsted for the time, and in 
which others have succeeded in winning the favour of 
their chosen mistress and queen. But lest I should 
be tempted to handle so serious a subject as that 
assigned to me with any touch of levity, let me 
pursue no further the attractive metaphor into which 
I have momentarily been beguiled, but forthwith 
address myself to the consideration of the effect of 
these examinational tests upon musical study, and 
upon the practical relation which the one should 
bear to the other. 

It is not easy to realise that in this year of grace 
there are still some people who are unconvinced of 
the great educational value of examinations, espe- 
cially when we see the principle of a public test of 
proficiency accepted by the greatest exponents of every 
art and science. I have more than once dwelt upon 
this matter in the course of my annual addresses in 
this College, but it would seem, from observations I 
have made during the past year, that the necessity 
for a persevering insistence upon this principle in 
connection with musical art has not yet disappeared. 

Permit me, then, to remind such objectors that a 
system of examinations or public tests of proficiency 
in some form or other have been in vogue from the 
very earliest times, and in the case of. music in par- 
ticular we may trace them back to the infancy of the 
art. What were the flute-playing contests of the 
ancient Greeks but a kind of crude public examina- 
tion in instrumental music—as crude, may be, as the 
music they played would be to our ears, and leading 
to extravagances as the natural result of imperfect 
musical culture—but still showing that even in those 
early days no man was suffered to be the judge of his 
own skill, or to be misled by the partiality of his own 
admiring friends? To come down to a far later period 
—but a period nevertheless of venerable antiquity — 
what were the public competitions of the Minnesdnger 
of Germany, or of the Troubadours of France, or the 
Eisteddfoddau of Wales, but the natural precursors 
of our modern examinations in vocal or instrumental 
music? Those ancient tournaments did a good work 
in their day—they stimulated musicians to perfect 
themselves in all the then known graces and 
resources of their art, and so were the means of 
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fostering the musical life which has now grown so 
strong and vigorous in Western Europe. Think you, 
when Palestrina conceived and worked out, with 
wondrous skill and patient labour, those three historic 
Masses, on the fate of which the whole future of 
Church Music was made to hinge, did not the great 
Italian master feel all the fever of an anxious candi- 
date during that momentous trial before an austere 
tribunal of Cardinals? As a musician Palestrina 
would no doubt have placed a far higher value on the 
opinion of his master, Goudimel, and still more on 
that of his friend Nanini who was in closer sympathy 
with his views. Still the former was his own 
teacher, the latter was his intimate friend, and 
though the Cardinals may have had but little beyond 
their ecclesiastical authority to support their right to 
sit in judgment, even Palestrina must have felt that 
in such a matter a less personal award was required 
than the praise or blame of a master, or the enthu- 
siastic admiration of a friend, however able and 
conscientious both may have been as judges. 

The position of Mendelssohn’s parents enabled 
them to give their son the advantages of cultured 
society and the tuition of the best masters, but when 
the elder Mendelssohn at last felt himself called upon 
to decide upon his child's future, like a shrewd man 
ofthe world he declined to rest upon the dicta of 
those masters or the flattering prognostications of a 
delighted circle of acquaintance, but took his son on 
a pilgrimage to that proverbially exacting critic, 
Cherubini, by whose dispassionate opinions he was 
content to abide. In fact those parents, like the 
majority of parents in the present day, felt the need 
of an independent examiner, by whom the ability and 
progress of the pupil could be calmly and carefully 
assessed. Mendelssohn's parents, whose means en- 
abled them to take what was at that time a long 
expensive journey, and whose position obtained for 
them ready access to a renowned master of the art, 
were exceptionally favoured; but now-a-days, a 
similar test is procurable in our own country at a very 
trifling cost of time and money, by means of the 
system of local and other examinations, which our own 
College was the first of all English institutions to 
make really national in scope and extent. If the 
precaution taken in the case of Mendelssohn was an 
unwise one, then I am open to conviction that our 
musical examinations are unwisely adopted; that in 
Mendelssohn's particular and exceptional case it was 
not necessary, is no argument against the system 
unless every candidate can be proved to be a Men- 
delssohn: but I submit that it was a salutary 
experience for Mendelssohn himself, genius as he 
was, to be made to undergo the crucial test of that 
examination at Cherubini’s hands. 

I hear it sometimes urged that the ordeal of a 
public examination is a too severe strain upon a 
diffident candidate ; that he is unnerved by it, and 
fails to do himself justice. Some, it is true, are more 
delicately constituted than others; still, if one’s 
talent is not to be buried in the earth, if it is to be 
used to the benefit of the world, the world has to be 
faced sooner or later; and to appear before a strange 
and critical audience is hardly less trying to a nervous 
performer. As a general rule, this difficulty diminishes 
on each subsequent appearance whether before an 
audience or an examiner; and if in either case 
failure should result from this cause, the best remedy 
in the world is to repeat the experiment. If after 
numerous attempts there is no abatement of the 
nervousness, the candidate is manifestly unfit for 
any work of a public nature; it is nothing less than a 
rare instance of physical infirmity, which practically 
incapacitates him for the duties of his calling. 

However, it may be rejoined that a public life is not 
at all indispensable, and that it is quite open to such 





a person to betake himself to teaching. But, indeed, 
in the interests of the art itself, a precautionary test 
of the qualifications of every intending teacher is if 
possible even more essential. The public performer 
is in a manner under examination by his audience 
and by the press, and by their verdict he must stand 
or fall. Among these there may be many ignorant 
and many capricious, but in the main it will be found 
that a really good and artistic performance will be 
recognised. Our musical critics have lately under- 
gone severe strictures at some hands, and no doubt 
amongst them a few may be found wanting; but 
many a musician, whose name is now revered and 
cherished, has received an early word of encourage- 
ment from a discriminating critic for the press. Only 
the other day, turning over the pages of an old volume 
of The Atheneum, | found in the number for Jan. 17, 
1835, the following passage in a notice of a concert 
given by the Society of British Musicians. Speaking 
of a symphony by a young English composer, the 
critic says it was “the best music performed in the 
course of the evening; the allegro, slow movement, 
and scherzo had a purpose, originality and character 
of their own, with one or two delightful melodies 
introduced, which fully justify our expectations from 
the future works of this young writer—we are begin- 
ning to look for his name in the concert-bills.” This 
timely praise, coming as it did from a most valuable 
source, now deserves to be recorded in letters of gold, 
for the ‘“‘ young writer” referred to was none other 
than William Sterndale Bennett. To go back to my 
last point, therefore, there is a certain opening for the 
recognition of merit, as well as a certain amount of 
protection for the public, in the case of young com- 
posers and performers whose acquirements are brought 
to the test of free and universal criticism. But with 
the private teacher the circumstances are entirely 
altered ; his relations are, ostensibly at least, confined 
to his own particular pupils, or their parents; and 
if they are satisfied, he receives his reward, whether 
he be efficient or otherwise. But common fairness 
and honesty will compel us to admit that both parent 
and pupil, neither of whom may be presumed to be 
capable of forming a judgment which only a special 
knowledge of the subject can render reliable, should 
be protected against inefficiency by some definite 
guarantee that the teacher has been duly trained and 
suitably tested and approved at the end of his course 
of study. The ill-effects of bad teaching on the part 
of those whose only excuse is the sincerity of their 
belief in their own qualifications, can only be 
adequately estimated by the governing body of an 
institution like this, before whose notice painful in- 
stances are brought from day to day. The evidence 
of an overwhelming accumulation of facts proves the 
utter fallacy of the superstition, so tenaciously adhered 
to by some musicians, that bad teaching must sooner 
or later be found out, and when found out, the in- 
competent teacher’s occupation is gone. True, 
thanks principally to the comparatively new system 
of local examinations of pupils, it 7s found out, but 
alas, in too many cases it is ‘‘ found out” too late, 
when the mischief has been wrought with the direst 
thoroughness. Our local examinations are doing 
much to check this crying evil, but the check will not 
be complete until we have gone to the source and 
secured efficient teachers. Looking at all this from 
the higher standpoint of the art itself, any feeling of 
apathy at such a state of things must be deplorable 
beyond expression ; but even upon the more mundane 
but scarcely less important platform of fair dealing 
between man and man, I maintain it is not just, and it 
hardly redounds to the highest credit of the musical 
profession as a body, that it should appear to acquiesce 
by its inaction in the payment of fees by one person 
to another for services which he is unable to render. 
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I will say nothing of the injustice thereby done to 
our qualified teachers; I will ask you to realise, if 
you can, from the force of a single instance, the vital 
injury done to a non-musical parent who, trusting to 
the professions and irresponsible private testimonials 
of some incompetent person, and, knowing of no 
other form of guarantee which he can demand in such 
a case, commits the whole future of his son, who has 
a desire to enter the musical profession. In plain 
words the result is that the father is robbed and the 
son ruined, and the result is not affected by the con- 
sideration that the teacher did his best and meant 
well; however good the intention, the disaster is 
complete. 

What is to be done, then, to remedy all this? The 
system of public examinations is the only means open 
to us ; and so far’as it has been pursued, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional drawbacks and imperfections in- 
separable from every human system, it has proved 
most beneficial. In the absence of much needed 
legislation, voluntary effort must be unceasingly 
directed against the evil, and the scale of examin- 
ational tests carefully considered and regulated with 
a view to practical utility. In this way, and in this 
way only, our system of musical examinations will 
improve the standard of musical culture generally, by 
producing a more proficient race of teachers. 

But it will be felt that a very serious responsibility 
devolves upon those who act as examiners. As I 
observed just now, practical utility is the great object 
to be aimed at; and it is a strong temptation to an 
examiner, when setting a paper, to compose one 
that looks well for himself, rather than to adapt his 
questions to the reasonable requirements of the 
standard assigned him. Our more experienced ex- 
aminers are, as a rule, superior to this form of temp- 
tation, and their papers, in consequence, are more 
truly educational in character, for they bring out the 
capacities of a student and give him free scope as 
well as fair play, yet without lowering in any degree 
the technical value of the test. On the other hand, a 
clever and showy paper is calculated to bewilder and 
terrify the candidate, and thus to disable him at the 
very outset of the examination. 

It is this occasional tendency to dissociate the 
curriculum from the examination, and to assign to 
the latter an arbitrary standard, we have to be on our 
guard against. An isolated system of tests in which 
the student is incited to score off a certain number of 
marks in ‘order to obtain a certificate, leads to all 
kinds of speculative cram, and reduces his efforts to a 
scientific computation of chances, and his examination 
to the level of a lottery. This evil arises, in fact, 
from a reversal of the relative positions of study and 
examination. That candidate whose sole object is to 
string himself up to examination-pitch can never do 
much good even atthe examination. Itis candidates 
of this class who as a rule find most fault with the 
Examiners, because, having worked themselves up to 
the barest letter of the published regulations, which 
they invariably interpret in their own favour and by 
the light of their own imperfect knowledge, any in- 
cidental amplification, however minute, is regarded 
as an injury and resented accordingly, although in 
point of fact their actual chances of success are in no 
way affected, so long as they are able to show pro- 
ficiency in the main. It is the consciousness of their 
general weakness and! lack of true stamina which 
creates this alarm and irritability in such candidates, 
who, indeed, no matter how much in earnest they 
may think themselves to be, are in reality seeking a 
certificate which is intended as a voucher of solid 
acquirements, under false pretences. Now, the only 
effectual method of putting a stop to this abuse of a 
good system, is to set forth with unmistakable clear- 
ness the relation which Examination should bear to 











Study. To descend to a very simple illustration: a 
child is not set to work out a question in arithmetic 
for the sole purpose of showing the proof at the end 
of it; but having answered it, he uses the formula of 
proof in order to ensure that every detail of his work 
is correct. In just this spirit should we engage in 
our musical studies; and in fact the same principle 
applies to every branch of learning. Our real object 
should be the mastery of every detail of the course 
mapped out for us, and the examination at the end 
of each course should be the formula by which we 
may fairly test, for our own and others’ satisfaction, 
the thoroughness of our work. The ordeal of a well 
conducted Examination must ever in the nature of 
things be an anxious one; but our chief concern 
ought not to be whether ‘we shall pull through,’ 
but whether the result will prove that our previous 
work has been sound and solid, and that our time 
has been profitably employed to our lasting advantage. 
Depend upon it, this is the only right spirit in which 
to face an Examination, it is the only way in which 
success will give us real inward satisfaction. And 
if we enter upon our studies for their own sake, we 
shall not rest content, unless our conceit renders us 
too self-satisfied, until we have assured ourselves of 
the sterling character of our progress, by bringing our 
work to the test of a tribunal of impartial and dis- 
passionate examiners, whose assessment will not only 
tell us the truth of ourselves, but will also serve as 
a useful and time-saving guide for the future. 

I have ventured to dwell on this theme at some 
length: in the first place because I am so deeply 
impressed with its importance to us all; and, secondly, 
because the Academical Board, to whom such duties 
have been delegated by the Council, has honoured me 
by adopting a suggestion which I was privileged to 
submit, with a view to bring into closer connection 
the Public Examinations of the College and our 
courses of musical study. It has accordingly been 
decided that the course of instruction of every student 
of the College shall be conducted upon such a plan 
that the corresponding examination, whether in several 
subjects or in one only, shall be a means of testing 
the genuineness of the student’s acquirements ; and 
as the existing scheme of College Examinations has 
all along been framed to operate as proofs of pro- 
ficiency at the end of each ascending stage of study, 
the prescribed subjects of those examinations will 
become the prescribed subjects of reading or practice 
throughout the College. Every student will thus be 
provided with a suitable test of his progress in any 
subject of study which he may select; it will remain 
quite open to him to refrain from entering the exami- 
nation—it will not be in the smallest degree com- 
pulsory—but if, as we trust, he is actuated by a sincere 
desire to ascertain how he really stands with his work, 
he will be thankful for the advantage now afforded 
him. I may also state that with a view to facilitate 
this plan, a considerable reduction of the examination 
fees has been sanctioned by the proper authorities in the 
case of College students of not less than three terms’ 
standing. In all other points, however, the regulations 
of the examinations remain on the same basisas before; 
candidates will continue to be admitted, whether 
students of the College or not, and the same standard 
will be maintained alike for students and non-students, 
who when together in the examination room will be on 
an equal footing in all essential matters, so that the 
certificate in every case wiil be uniform in technical 
value. 

Suffer me to recapitulate, in conclusion, those 
points in my argument which I trust may gain a firm 
lodgment in your minds. We have seen then, that 
the germ of the examination system has existed in 
the earliest times ; that the need of a disinterested 
judgment has always been, and must in the nature of 
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things continue to be, felt by those who desire to 
know the truth concerning themselves or the claims 
of others; that the interests of every art demand 
that those who profess to teach should be tested and 
guaranteed; that the principle of honest dealing 
between man and man calls on all concerned to see 
that money paid should be met by a genuine equiva- 
lent, and that therefore the public ought to be pro- 
tected against quackery; that having regard to their 
public responsibilities, examining bodies are bound 
to make their tests practically useful, and entirely 
secure from the intrusion of idiosyncrasies ; that our 
examinations should not be constructed upon an 
arbitrary model, but that they should be a corollary to 
our system of study: and lastly that our students 
should be taught to look upon examinations as an 
educational process, a balancing up of the results of 
their previous training. By these means, and by such 
means alone, may we hope to do our modest but 
single-hearted part in the great work which lies before 
us—the building up of an abiding temple for the art 
we love and cherish, laying every stone of it in such 
wise that it may stand the test of time and circum- 
stance, and become a pride and glory of our land. 





FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 


The one hundred and fifty-ninth meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of clergymen 
in the three dioceses, commenced with the rehearsals 
inthe Hereford Cathedral on Monday morning, Sep. 11. 
All the principal singers were present, and the works 
rehearsed went fairly well. For the first time since 
the foundation of the Festival the ancient city was 
decorated in a manner that evidently astonished 
some of the visitors. ‘The festival was introduced in 
the cathedral on Sunday evening. The music-loving 
Dean ofHereford (Rev. the Hon. George Herbert), who 
is always strenuous in his exertions towards embel- 
lishing the cathedral Services with good music, had 
augmented the choir for the Sunday Service, and in 
the evening Smart’s special Service in B flat was 
magnificently sung by the choir, the anthem being 
Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness,” rendered by the Hereford 
choir in an excellent manner. It was estimated that 
between four and five thousand people were present 
at the Service. 

Full choral Service commenced at 9.30 on Tuesday 
morning, to which the Mayor and Corporation walked 
in state. The Venite was Stainer in C (single), the 
Psalms to Wesley in G (double). The Service was 
Wesley in E major, and the anthem, “ The Lord 
shall comfort Zion ” (Walmsley), 

The collection at the offertory amounted to over 
£33, and the Service, which was a most enjoyable 
one, concluded with the singing of the German 
Chorale, ‘* Rejoice, with one accord rejoice.” 

At 1.15 a very large congregation assembled to 
hear Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” The air, “If with 
all your hearts,” was splendidly sung by Mr. Lloyd. 
Throughout the whole of the work Mr. Santley was a 
most able exponent of the Prophet. Mdme. Albani 
was very effective in ‘‘ Hear, ye Israel,” and her 
magnificent voice showed to great advantage in the 
quartett, ‘‘ Holy, holy.” Mdme. Patey’s “ O rest in 
the Lord,” and the trio, ‘ Lift thine eyes,” were the 
gems of the performance. The choruses were ren- 
dered in very fair style, but proved the absence of 
an experienced conductor, and it was well that the 
men knew their work, or the first morning's perfor- 
mance would not have been so successful. The 
collection for the charity amounted to £283 1s. 1d.; 
attendance, 1394. 

It is chiefly at the evening concerts that the 





orchestra have really an opportunity of showing their 
full powers, and this they did in Beethoven’s overture 
‘‘ Egmont,” and Cherubini’s “ Les deux Journées,” 
and the instrumental accompaniments to Mrs. Meadow 
White's ‘‘ Ode to the Passion,” written expressly for 
this Festival. It was admirably executed, and, at its 
conclusion, the composer was called to the platform 
to receive from the audience a well-merited round of 
applause. The rest of the performance consisted of 
songs and ballads. The attendance was meagre, 
none of the principal singers being present. 

On Wednesday the short Service arranged to 
commence each performance was sung. The over- 
ture to “‘ Judas Maccabeus” then commenced. The 
principal items demanding attention were the duet by 
Miss Penna and Mr. Freidericks (Hereford Cathedral 
choir); ‘From this dread scene,” Mdme. Albani; 
‘‘ Pious orgies,” and ‘* From mighty kings,” sung as 
only a true artistcan sing them. Mr. King was very 
effective in the whole of the bass solos, and it is 
needless to add that Mr. Lloyd sang the tenor airs 
with great spirit, especially “‘ Sound an alarm.” The 
performance throughout was a most excellent one, 
and did great credit to all who took part in it. . The 
second part commenced with Beethoven's choral 
symphony, rendered by the band with great expression 
and power, followed by Goetz’s 137th Psalm, and 
Bach’s Magnificat in D major. Both works were 
well rendered. Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was per- 
formed in the cathedral on Wednesday evening, 
Hereford continuing the example she first set of 
devoting to oratorios a part at least of the time once 
wholly given to secular music. Though the atten- 
dance was somewhat scanty, the performance was in 
many respects admirable. Mendelssohn's noble 
work seemed to enlist the sympathies of all its expo- 
nents and to make a profound impression upon all 
its hearers. The rightful place of the work is where 
the Hereford public found it, and nowhere else does 
it seem so much at home. Among the great 
successes of the performance was the delivery by 
Miss Anna Williams of “Jerusalem, thou that 
killest ;’ by Mdme. Patey of “But the Lord is 
mindful;” and by Mr. Santley of “Oh God, have 
mercy,” which our eminent baritone sang with 
remarkable fervour. The tenor airs were entrusted 
to Mr. Boyle, whose style is scarcely that of oratorio. 
The numerous chorales and choruses derived all 
advantage from their familiarity. 

The programme on Thursday morning included 
three works, each of distinctive interest. First in 
order came Dr. Garrett’s new cantata, ** The Shuna- 
mite ;” next, Beethoven’s Mass in C; and last, a 
liberal selection from Molique’s Norwich oratorio, 
‘‘Abraham.” Such a group would be relied upon 
anywhere to attract a large gathering of amateurs. 

Dr. Garrett’s ‘‘ Shunamite ” was not heard here for 
the first time, its production having taken place at a 
concert in Cambridge last June by the University 
Choral Society. ‘The work came here, nevertheless, 
as an absolute novelty to the Festival public, who 
might have been expected to anticipate with real 
interest the musical treatment of a theme so full of 
pathetic human feeling. The book of the “ Shuna- 
mite” consists of a story broken up into many parts, 
each the text of a disquisition in the familiar Greek 
chorus style. The interest of the narrative is 
weakened in proportion to the copiousness and fre- 
quency of the interpolated “lessons,” which Dr. 
Garrett scatters with unsparing hand. Taking a 
general view of the “‘ Shunamite,” we do not hope 
to see it occupying a high place. It belongs to 
manufactured music, and never had a raison d'etre 
in the inward necessity of an inspired soul to make 
outward utterance. The characters were distributed 
\thus: The Shunamite, Miss Anna Williams; Nar- 
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rator, Miss Hilda Wilson (who took the same part 
at Cambridge); Elisha, Mr. Boyle; Gehazi, Mr. 
King. Miss Anna Williams deserves special mention. 
The performance, as a whole, was more slipshod than 
can be excused by ever so much consideration for an 
inexperienced conductor, who was no other than the 
composer himself. 

Beethoven's ‘‘ Mass in C” followed the “ Shuna- 
mite,” and made the effect usual at these Festivals. 

‘‘ Abraham” is the speech of a master who knows 
the spirit as well as the form of his artistic language, 
and can commend himself to the mind as well as the 
ear. The selections performed included some of the 
best parts of the work, among them the departure of 
the patriarch from Chaldea, the Divine covenant, the 
birth of Isaac, and expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael, 
and the sacrifice on Mount Moriah. In the per- 
formance of the selection from ‘‘ Abraham ” Hereford 
has rehabilitated a master upon whom neglect has 
unjustly fallen. 

The evening concert in the Shire Hall was well 
attended. The work done does not call for lengthy 
notice ; but more than a word is due to the perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, in which 
the pianoforte part was played by Mr. James Taylor, 
Mus. Bac. Mr. Taylor acquitted himself well, and 
was Satisfied to present Beethoven as he found him. 
The ‘* Choral Fantasia,” with the overtures to ‘ Die 
Zauberflite”” and ‘‘ Oberon,” made up the orchestral 
part of the programme. Several novelties had a 
place among the songs. There were, for example, 
M. Gounod’s ‘‘Golden Thread,” sung, as at Bir- 
mingham, by Mdme. Patey; an aria, ‘ Guillaume 
d’Orange,” by Eckert, for which Mdme. Albani was 
responsible; and the ballad, ‘ Lovely Graziella” 
(Mr. F. King), from Sir Julius Benedict's new cantata. 
These all excited interest, as did, no less, Mr. Lloyd's 
finished reading of Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,” and the 
fine solo playing of Mr. Carrodus in a violin romanza 
by Svendsen. : 

On Friday the ‘‘ Messiah” was performed in the 
Cathedral under conditions exceptionally favourable. 
It is needless to comment upon the performance, in 
which all the artists engaged here took part. The 
number of persons present was 1714, and the col- 
lection amounted to £274 4s. 6d. The aggregate 
attendance during the week was 5852; which 
exceeded by 206 that of the Festival held in 1879. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following information will no doubt be useful 
to our readers :— 

The present Academical Year extends from Sep- 
tember, 1882, to July, 1883. The Michaelmas term 
began on Monday, September 18, and will end Satur- 
day, December 16. The Half Term begins on 
Thursday, November 2. The Fortnightly Meetings 
are on Saturdays, September 30, October 14, 28, 
November 11, 25, to December g, at 8 p.m., and the 
next Students’ Concert is to be at the Academy 
Rooms on Saturday, November 18, at 8. St. James's 
Hall Orchestral Concert on Friday, December 15, 
at 8. 

There will be an Operatic Performance’on Thurs- 
day, December 7, at 8. 

A Lecture on Acoustics will be given by R. H. M. 
Bosanquet, E'sq., on Wednesday, November 15, at 4. 
Subject— On the Combination of Simple Vibra- 
tions.” 

The Lent Term will begin on Monday, January 15, 
and will end on Saturday, April 28. The Half Term 
will begin on Thursday,. March 1. The Easter 
Holidays will begin Thursday, March 22, and end 
Saturday, April 7. The Fortnightly Meetings will be 





April 21, at 8, and the Students’ Concerts on Saturday, 
February 17, and April 28, at8. The St. James’s Hall 
Orchestral Concert on Friday, March 16, at 8; and 
an Operatic Performance on Thursday, April 26, 
at 8. A course of Lectures will be delivered by Dr. 
Macfarren, the Principal, on Wednesdays, February 
21 and 28, March 7,and 14, at 4. Subject—‘* Bach's 
Twenty-four Preludes and Fugues in all the major 
and minor keys.” 

The Easter Term will begin on Monday, April 30, 
andend Saturday, July 28. The Half Term will 
begin on Thursday, June 14. The Fortnightly 
Meetings are on Saturdays, May, 5, 19, June, 2, 16, 
30, and the Students’ Concerts on Saturdays, May, 26, 
and July 7, at 8. St. James's Hall Orchestral Con- 
cert on Wednesday, June 27, at 3, and an Operatic 
Performance on Thursday, July 26, at 8. 

The Presentation of Prizes takes place on Saturday, 
July 28, at 3. 

The Annual Examinations will be held as under :— 

HarmMony—Section 1. Monday, June 18; 2. Tues- 
day, 19; 3. Wednesday, 20; 4. Thursday, 21; 5. 
Friday, 22, 6 to 8. Second Harmony, Tuesday, 
July 10,6to 8. Final Harmony, Wednesday, July 
25,9 tol. 

Orcan—Thursday, June 28, g to 1. 

Sincinc—Females, Monday, July 9; Wednesday, 
11; Thursday, 12. Males, Saturday, July, 14, 4 to 8. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS — Friday, July, 13, 
g tol. 

PIANOFORTE—Temales, Monday, July 16; Wednes- 
day, 18; Thursday, 19; Friday, 20. Males, Satur- 
day, 21; Monday, 23, 4 to8. 

SiGHT SINGING AND PtayinG will begin Monday, 
April 30. 

Dicration—Wednesday, July 11, and Saturday, 
July 14. 

Names of intending Candidates for any of the 
above-named Scholarships or Memorial Prizes should 
be sent in one Calendar Month before the date of the 
Examination. 

A Metropolitan Examination of Musical Artists and 
Teachers will be held in London, in the month of 
January. The Examination will be in the following 
Subjects :— 

Subject I.—Counterpoint, 
Design, and Instrumentation. 

Supject II.—Singing.—Class A. for Performers, 
and Class B. for Teachers. Both classes will be 
required to execute diatonic and chromatic studies, 
copies of which will be given to Candidates when 
they enter their names. Candidates in class A will 
be tested in voice, asto quality, power, and compass ; 
and they will be required to sing one piece of their 
own selection from each of two furnished lists for 
their respective voices—the pieces to be chosen so as 
to exemplify the declamatory style in one, and the 
florid style in the other. 

Supyect III.—Playing on the Pianoforte, 

Supject 1V.—Playing on the Organ. 

Subject V.—Playing on Orchestral Instruments 
—Violin, Violoncello, Clarionet, and Harp. Lists for 
other instruments will be announced when Candidates 
present themselves. 

Supyect VI.—Band-Mastership. 

The Board of Examiners in each Subject will consist 
of three Professors who are teaching that Subject in the 
Academy,except only in Subjects IV., V., and VI., for 
which the three may be otherwise selected. The date 
for Examinations in the several Subjects will be an- 
nounced on the 14th December. Candidates for 
examination in any one of the Subjects must enter 
their names with the Secretary on or before the 1st 
of December, stating in which Subject they wish to 
be examined. Each must pay a fee of Five Guineas 
—One Guinea on entering the name, the remaining 
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Four Guineas on the day of Examination. Candi- 
dates who wish to be examined in more than one 
Subject must enter their names and pay the fee 
separately for each Subject. If any candidate, whose 
name has been entered, fail to attend the Examin- 
ation, the deposit fee will be forfeited. Candidates 
in Subject I. or VI., whose exercise has been ap- 
proved, and who have been unsuccessful at the 
I:xamination, may enter for a second time without 
submitting a second Exercise, but must again pay the 
entire fee. Candidates who satisfy the Examiners on 
any Subject, will be, by the Committee of Manage- 
ment, created Licentiates of the Royal Academy of 
Music; will receive adiploma to that effect, signed 
by the Principal of the Academy ; and will have their 
names publicly announced. 

Local Examinations of Musical Students who are 
not in the Academy will be held during Lent in 1883 
in any locality where is a Local Examiner of the 
Institution, and where twelve or more Candidates 
may present themselves through him, on or before 
Febuary 1. Candidates who reside at a distance from 
the Local Examiner may, on special application to 
him, be allowed to work the Paper under supervision 
of the head of the School in which they are studying. 
Senior Candidates (over sixteen years of age) will 
be tested differently from Junior Candidates, who must 
be under sixteen years of age onthe 1st of Febuary, 
1883. The Examinations will be in the following 
Subjects, any one of which may be chosen by Candi- 
dates :— 

Supject I,—Counterpoint, Harmony, and Plan or 
Design. 

Supject II.—Singing. 

Supject III.—Pianoforte Playing. 

Supjyect IV.—Organ Playing. 

Supject V.—Plaving on Orchestral Instruments. 
Violin, Violoncello, Harp, Flute, Hautboy, Clarionet, 
and Cornet. 

Supyect VI.—Elements of Music. 

The Examiner will be one of the Academy Staff of 
Professors, appointed to the duty by the Committee of 
Management. Senior and Junior Candidates will be 
classed, according to merit, in three divisions by the 
Academy Examiner: I., those who obtain honours ; 
II., those who pass; III., those who are rejected. 
Candidates classed in either of the first two divisions 
will receive a Certificate to that effect, signed by the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. A printed 
list will be issued of the Senior and Junior Candidates 
who obtain honours and who pass, with the names of 
the educational establishments or private Professor 
in which or with whom they are studying. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

‘‘ Middle Class Education.” By the Rev. W. A. 
Scott Ropertrson, M.A. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

“* Middle Class Education” is a pamphlet of 16 pp. 
advocating the establishment of more middle class 
schools on Church of England principles. The 
contents are an article from The Churchman for 
September, and will no doubt do good in their special 
department. 











NOTES. 





An important sale of manuscripts and original letters took place at 
Leipzig on the 12th ult. The catalogue comprised manuscripts or 
letters by the following amongst other eminent men :—Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Spontini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, ‘Tartini, 
Gounod, Richard Wagner, Rossini, Rouget de Lisle, Robert Schumann, 
Carl Maria von Weber, Zelter, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, 
Biirger, Wieland, Rickert, Heine, Schopenhauer, Béranger, Mussett, 
Victor Hugo, Talma, Dickens, &c., &c. 








Reapinc.—An organ recital was given by Mr. F. Davis, in St. 
Giles’ Parish Church, Reading, on Oct. 3rd. ‘The programme was as 
follows :—March * Schiller.” (Meyerbeer) ; ‘* Andante Chromatic,” 
(by desire) (Batiste); «Grand Fugue,” G Minor, (Bach) ; ‘ Fantasia 
Pastoral,’? (Wely) ; «‘ Wedding March,” (Gounod) ; ‘* Grand Sonata,” 
(Mendelssohn) ; ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” (Spark); ‘* Offertoire,” 
(Guilmant). 

Trinity Cottece, Lonpon.—AcabemicaL INTELLIGENCE.—The follow- 
ing students of the College have just been admitted’ to the grade of 
Associate-Pianists :—Charlotte Fisher, Sophia Sarah Taunton. 

Betrast.—The Belfast Philharmonic Society will give their opening: 
Concert on Friday, 17th November, in the Ulster Hall; when, by 
kind permission of Mr, Carl Rosa, the following distinguished artistes 
will appear :—Miss Georgina Burns, Miss Josephine Yorke, Mr. 
Barton M’Guckin, and Mr. Leslie Crotty. Solo Pianoforte and 
Accompanist, Herr Adolf Beyschlag. 

Miss Calhoun has been giving at the Imperial ‘Theatre a series of per- 
formances of Hester Grazebrook in the “ Unequal Match,” and Rosalind 
in ‘As You Like It.” ‘There was considerable merit displayed in both 
interpretations ; but it may be said that Hester was better rendered 
than Rosalind. The lady appeared under many disadvantages ; in 
neither piece was she adequately supported, and her ‘Transatlantic 
style is not appreciated by an English audience, Still she displayed no 
little ability, and if she perseveres, will probably attain a deservedly 
high position, where so few attain the highest. 

Mancuester.—The first regular meeting of the Society of Professional 
Musicians was held at the Old ‘Town-hall, Manchester, on Saturday, 
October 7th, the chair being occupied by Dr. Henry Hiles, of Manchester, 
about twenty members of the musical profession being present, The 
Chairman, in his opening remarks, referred to the want of such a society, 
not only for the protection of the interests of the musical profession, but 
also to bring mnsical men in contact with one another, and to create a more 
genial and worthy feeling amongst them. He went on to say that the 
musical profession was behind every other profession in not amalgamate 
ing and looking after their own interests. ‘There had been in the past 
too much patronising ; they were supposed not to be able to manage 
their own affairs ; and the old sneer that they were all antagonistic was 
utterly wrong, and they would now have achance of proving it to be 
so. Through the instrumentality of this society, professional men 
would be able to meet together on a common platform and discuss 
subjects of vital interest to the profession at large. In conclusion, Dr. 
Hiles said that over fifty names had been received in reply to one hundred 
circulars sent out, and he accounted for the small nnmber of circulars issued 
by stating that the honorary secretary (Mr. James Dawber, of Wigan) 
had restricted himself to men who were well known as bond-fide pro- 
fessors, and he hoped that other men who had inadvertently been over- 
looked would come forward and make themselves known. ‘This fact 
alone showed what a necessary movement they were that night begin- 
ning. ‘The meetings are fixed to take place the first Saturday in each 
month, At the next meeting, which will be held on November 4, Dr, 
Hiles will open a discussion upon ** Musical Education.” 

The name of 'Tarisio is a household word to all violinists, as a 
travelling collector of obscure fiddles, Such an occupation is that of 
M. Georges Chanot, who has just returned from a European wandering 
with a wonderful rudis ingestaque moles of delapidated gems. It is 
hardly necessary to say that these treasures are rapidly regaining their 
original beauty. 

A pleasant evening may be spent at German Reed’s Entertainment, 
(at St, George’s Hall) which has just commenced for the winter season, 
Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain revive the Musical Comedietta, 
entitled «The Turquoise Ring,” by W. G. Godfrey and Lionel Benson, 
Mr. Corney Grain’s musical sketch is called ‘‘ En Route.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, are publishing a translation of 
Yriarte’s “ Florence.” The work is to be in large imperial quarto, 
and will be a veritable edition de luxe. The price will be three 
guineas. The prospectus contains a full page engraving of the 
Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

Suanxuin, Iste or Wicut.—A Choral Society has been formed 
here, and already consists of nearly one hundred members. Mr. F. S, 
Baker is conductor, and Mrs, Bishop, R.A.M., accompanist. ‘The 
“« Messiah” is in rehearsal. 

New York at present possesses the largest church organ in the world, 
containing 115 registers. ‘This is to be exceeded by an organ for the 
cathedral at Riga. It is being built by the firm of Walcker and Co., 
of Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart, who are alsa the builders of the 
famous music-hall and first church organs in Boston, Mass., and 
several others in various cities of the United States. This organ will 
he unique of its kind, and will be built with all the latest improvements. 
By a special arrangement, it will admit of being played not only from 
either the lower or the upper gallery, but also by two organists at one 
and the same time, the upper pedals being worked by a gas-motor, 
whilst the lower pedals are worked by means of bellows. The 
instrument will cost 90,000 marks. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that an appreciative Biography of 
Balfe, from the pen of W. A. Barrett, has just been issued, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — This medicine’ has resisted 
every test which time, prejudice, and vested interests could impose upon 
it, and it at length stands forth triumphant as the most reliable remedy for 
those derangements of the system so common at the change of seasons. en 
the air ws Cooler, and the functions of the skin are retarded, an occasional 
dose of Holloway’s Pills will call on the liver and kidneys for greater activity, 
and compensate the system for diminished cutaneous action. As alteratives, 
aperients, and tonics, these Pills have no — To every and delicate 
person w appetite is defective, iy , and tone of health low, this 
medicine will be a precious boon both ease and strength. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


DECENNIAL CELEBRATION, 1882. 


The 1st of June in this year marks the completion of Ten 
Years’ work by this Institution, which was founded as a Volun- 
tary Society on the 1st of June, 1872, and subsequently Incor- 
porated. 


It has been suggested that the present occasion affords the 
many supporters of the College throughout the country a most 
suitable opportunity, which is not likely to occur again for many 
years to come, of raising a Public Subscription in aid of the 
distinctive objects of the Institution, which is without any 
secure income or endowment, and is entirely dependent on public 
support. 


For this purpose an appeal is made to all interested in the 
promotion of Musical Education (and more especially to those — 
now numbering thousands—who, after due examination, have 
obtained the Certificates of the College) to help forward this 
great national work by collecting subscriptions for the DrcennraL 
CreLEBrRaTION Funp, the proceeds of which, after defraying the 
expenses incident on the necessary structural alterations in the 
College Building, and other extraneous demands upon the current 
income, will be devoted to the Reserve or Sustentation Fund, the 
Trustees for which are Sir THomas Cuampers. Q.C., M.P., 
Recorder of London, and Mr. JosrpH Cowrn, M.P. 


It should be added that the Principal Officers (the Warden, 
Registrar, Bursar, Honorary Secretary, &c.) receive no remu- 
neration whatever for their respective services, und that no profit 
of any kind is made by any member of the Governing Body, the 
whole of the income being strictly applied to the public objects 
of the College. 


On the occasion of our Decennial Celebration, it is but right 
to acknowledge with deep gratitude the practical interest and 
sympathy shown to this day by such eminent musicians as Sir 
Junius Benepict, Sir Micwarn Costa, Sir Grorcz Exvey, Sir 
Herpert OaKkevey, the Rev. Sir Frepericx Gore Ovusetry, and 
others, which they have expressed by word aud deed, whether as 
teachers or examiners, or both; as well as the good wishes, con- 
veyed to the Executive a few years ago, of our Most Gracious 
Queen; all which has combined to cheer and encourage the 
Governing Body of the College in the anxiety and difficulty of 
their work as pioneers in a movement which has since been 
found worthy of imitation by other public institutions 





DECENNIAL CELEBRATION FUND. 


All Contributions received will be duly ackn owledged in 
Musical Education. 


Cotuectine Forms, containing a View of the College Building 
and some practical suggestions to Subscribers and Collectors, 
may be had either from the Local Secretaries, or direct from the 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


The DecennraL CommemoraTIVE Mepau of the College, cast 
in bronze, will be presented to every Collector or Subscriber 
whose sum reaches the amount of Five Guineas and upwards: 
together with a Card recording the name of the Sender, with the 
thanks of the College, as a permanent souvenir of the Year of 
Commemoration. 


All holders of College Certificates, and past and present 
Students of the College, are earnestly requested to take part in 
this movement, and to send their names and addresses to the 
Secretary. 


By Orper or tHe Acapremicat Boarp. 


Trinity Conzecz, Lonpon, 
13, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates will commence on Janu- 
ary 8, 1883. Application for admission to the Examinations should be made 
on or before December 22, 1882. ‘‘ Previous Exercises” for Licentiateship in 
music must be submitted before December 8, 1882. 

Copies of the regulations and forms of entry may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The next Examinations will be held on Friday, December 1, 1882. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on or before November 1, 1882. Copies of the Regulations 
(including detailed syllabus of the Examination) and a list of local centres with 


the addresses of the several Local Secretaries may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 


LOCAL PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Arrangements have been made for holding Examinations in Practical Music 
during the current term at the following local ceutres :—Rochester, (Oct. 31) ; 
London, 8.E., and London, W. (Nov. 7 and 8); London, 8.W. (Nov, 19) 
Hastings (Nov. 14) ; Brighton (Nov. 15); Portsmouth (Nov. 16); London, N. 
(Nov. 21 and 22); Cheltenham (Novy. 21); Stroud (Nov, 22) ; Weston Super 
Mare (Nov. 23) ; Exeter (Nov. 24) ; Bristol (Nov. 25); Southport (Nov, 28, 29, 
and 30); Liverpool (from Dec. 4 to Dec. 9) ; Bre ntford and Ealing (Dee, 13th), 
Canterbury (Dec. 6); Birmingham (Dec. 12) : Leicester (Deo. 13); Leeds (Dee, 
14); York (Dec. 15). Local Secretaries aud ‘Principals of Schools desirous of 
arranging for other Examinations of the same kind, should apply at once to the 
Secretary, of whom copies of the regulations and of the Official List of Selected 
Pieces, Studies, &c., may also be obtained, 
For further particulars, regulations, forms of application, &c., address, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W 
By Order of the Academical Board, 
_MANDBVILLE PLAcs, MANCHESTER Squars, Loypon, W. 





NEW HONORARY MEMBERS. 

LEMENT ROWLAND GALE, ALFRED DAWSON, 
The Sister Superior of St. Stephen’s College, Windsor, Robert Gordon, 
Charles Videon Harding, B. Bruce Smith, Richard Lorch, Frances D. Viecars, 
Sophia S. Taunton, Frederic Williams W illiams, Miss Holt, John Owen, Henry 
Perren, Henry Ditton Newman, Aubrey Flory Howard, C. Edwin Willing, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Claudine O’Brien, Mary E. T. Moreton, A. W. Sebastian Hoare, 
George Frederic Smith, Walter Windle, Mark James Monk, and Mary McBean,’ 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CLASSES AND 1] LECTURES. 
The Half Term commences November 6th. 
Laon Ww of Applications may be obtained of the Secretary, Trinity College, 
ndon. 

Hannony. —Gordon Saunders, Mus. D., F. E, Gladstone, Mus. D., Baron 
Bodog Orezy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus, B, 

CountgErroint.—F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus, B, 

Form anp OrcHuestration,—E. H. Tur in, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

Musicat Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M. , M. B., F. R.C.P. 

PranororTE,—Sir Julius Benedict, W. @. "Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mus. B., 
Miss Alma Sanders, Mrs. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. E, Bam- 
bridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

EnseMBLB PIANoFORTE CLass. —Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcan.—W. 8, Hoyte, L.Mus. T.C,L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing. 

Harmonium.—King Hall. 

SoLo Stnemwe.—F. Schira, A. Sa fo C. Beuthin, J UH. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi. 

Viouin.—J. T, Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski. 

ViotoncELLo.—E. Woolhouse. 

Fiurz.—John Radcliff. 

Onor.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch, 

Crianinet.—H. Lazarus, 

Harr.—John Cheshire. 

Orcugstrat Socizty.—George Mount, 

Mosicat History.—E, H. Turpin, 

Sicut Sineine.—W, G. W, Goulwaets, L.Mus., T.C.L, 

Cora Socizty.—C, KE. Willing. 

Vocat anp AvRnaL PaysioLogy.—Llewelyn Thomas, M.D., and Lennox 
Browne, F.R.C.S, 

CHoRAL Service Crass (ror Cirrey).—Rev, the Wappen, Mus.B. 

Classes have also been established in esr Subjects for the benefit of 
stellen of the College. By Order of the Academical B Board, 
RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL bt Adaiti 
onal list of Subscriptions received sone Comer ieee 
5s.; A. Walton, 5s. er Mrs, r—J, Vie 
et 8. F., ns Morris, 1s., M. F., 1s. rere. o, 
M. E. L. ; Da Per P. de Faye. 


’, 58, M. A. H., 28. J. G 

E. W., 2, H. H., 28. 6d., OL ta Ga , M.C., 28, 6d., H. 

Faye, ‘4s. Per Miss M, C. Rankin—Mrs, Rankin, 

Home, 1s., J. K., 28. A. McC., 1s, C.L.8., 1s, - B.D. ls, Fan Nag =e 
a. Black, 1s., M. Black, 2s., M. J. R., 1s., G. H. R., 1s., Jeannie, 1 18. Per Miss 
Partington—L. P., 1s., ‘N. L., 1s., M. H. M., 1s., it. B.is., A. Thompson, ls., 
A.L,, 1s., E, T.C., 1s., H. 8., 1s., Miss Armstrong, 2s. Per Miss Ada Coward— 
Miss Ada Coward, 2s. Cove Cofefreck, 1s., 8. B., 6d., L. M.L., "a J. Mt 1s., 
F. Botterill, 1s., Ww. Head, 1s., Annie Coward, 1s. 8d., Teddy, 3d., M B..1s., 
A. B., 1s., Xx. ¥.Z. P. Q., 2s. 6d., Lex, 1s., Olrimiy, 64, Famah, 2s., Predi, ls., 
Invicta, 2s., Mrs, H. FW, 28. Oa, Bandy, 66. Per Miss’ Ella ubre’ 
¥. Aubtey, is, W. Johes, 34., K. M Ba, W. Me HE MB a, 
Friend, 1s., B. H., 6d., G. O,, 1s. 9d., FP. "6d. wr C., 6d., T. 


».T. D., 64, A. F. A. 
1s., W. RA :, 6d., T. M., 6d, E. ‘Aubrey, od. Per F. R. Greenish—F. R, 
Greenish, 5s., A. B. K., 2s. 6d. 


D*: CORBETT gives Lessons through Post in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Form in Musical ce omanten, | &ec. wer 
wards of sevent; Pupils have Musical Examinations, includi ira 
Bac., F.C.0., L.Mus., by compet ; R.A.M. Locals, Sean tethono C., 
Pupils have also obtained the Gabriel and other Prizes. Address, 


Now Ready. Price Half-a-Crown. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, CALENDAR, for the 
cman ee Year, 1882-3 (Ninth Yearly Issue), includes particulars of the 
Officers, Council, Professors and Lecturers, &. 
foie Rcecee for Diplomas and Certificates {Higher ‘and ) in 
Music: Classes and Lectures ; and ry wt 
tions for in Music and li- 
and London ; a List of 











A v, G. Mu, 
aldon, 108., Bde 
A. F. RB. 1 la., 
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Prizes hips ; 
to which are appended the — 
minary Art Examinations at Oxford, . Dub 

Kingdom, | other information 


Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the Unit 
of General Interest to Musical 
Sold REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London E.C, 
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MUSIC STRINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & GCO., 


MAYUFACTURRRS AND IMPORTRES OP ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 
HAVA ALWAYS IN STUCK THY LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in @ superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best Pp principle with all modere eaprosemants. 


GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 84., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON. 

MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 284, UXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 





Catalogues and Thematie Lists sent post free. 





A. HAMMOND & CO., 
5, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 








VICTOR DELACOD KR. 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


The Compositions of Victor Delacour are destined to obtain 
great ay among alt cc. ts players. 


CHUR JOYEUX. Morceau de Salon 
JEUNESSE D'AMOUR, Bluette 

L'AIDE DE CAMP. Morceau Militaire 

LOUI DE TOI. Souvenir .. se 

MENUET MELODIQUE ee 
SOUVENIR DE VE RSAILLES. Gavotte | es 
TYROLIENNE ‘ e ee 
VIENS A MOI, Pensie Musicale a m- 
ZEPHYRS DE MAI. _ Caprice Fantastique eo 


London: 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Hanover Square. 


pene PART-SONGS by w. W. PEARSON. 


— 


ete tos eo cc te 
ecoceocecco* 


The Ironfounders (10th thousand) _ i ee 
The Stormy Petrel (soprano or tenor and bass solos). oo 8d, 
The Coral Grove .. de oe ee 04, 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu (Sir Walter Scott) oe oe we 
Sweet Spring (madrigal) ‘ be 7 é» opt 2: 
The Ocean (Barry Cornwall) .. as é be a 
Over the mountain-side (four-part serenade) | aa ox Cae 
Soul of Living Music (soprano solo and chorus) ee oo 8d, 
The Jiiger Chorus (5th a ee ee iA -. 8d, 
The River .. es ee oe as ce 
Departed Joys (Thomas Moore) - ie mn oo, Mt. 
Summer and Winter... oe - ne aa o«> 
The Anglers (6th thousand) oe 2G, 
Sweet to live amid the mountains ( 10th thousand) . oe 
The Dream of Home (Thomas Moore) rH 


There's beauty in the deep (6th thousand) 
Soldier, rest! (Sir Walter pd vs os 
Woods in Winter (Longfellow) . ia , 
Autumn (Montgomery) .. 

The sombre shadows of the night (trio for 8. A. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER & CO, 











NOW READY. 1882-3. 


J.B. CRAMER & COV’S 
Christmas Album of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS :— 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. — 
FRANCINE. Waltz ‘ - 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka “s os -» Max Frouuine. 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz .. ©. Lowruran, 
LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers C. H. Marniorv. 
BOCCACIO. Waltz ee . ‘ «» Max Frvuguine. 
ALPINE. Schottische .. ie “- . C. H. Marziorr, 
CONNAUGHT. Polka .. a hie .. C. H. Marriorr. 
MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop... es +»  Caruo Zorrt. 


P. Bucaosst. 
P. Bucaosst. 
WALDTEUFEL, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 





BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WALTER PARKE AND HARRY PAULTON. 


Inner a 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. 5s. nett. 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE .. ee -. 28.6d, ,, 


—_—_—_eeoOoeorrrr> 





WALTZES., Uustrated Title. .. P. Becatoms.,.mett 3 6 
QUADRILLES. _,, - es P. Bucarossr. ,, 2 0 
LANCERS ee es a's oo BP. Mucatoasr. , 2 0 
POLKA os ob -- . Warwick Wituiams. , 2 0 
GALOP od es wo .» KE, Aupipert. ,, 2 0 


The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :— 


‘Z 


2. THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. F.Leslie..nett 2. 0 
8. SIX MONTHS AGO, Sung by MissSt. John .. , 2 0 
4. INEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St. John a 
6. AID ME, CUPID! Sung by Mr. H. Bracy.. ee 
13. THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE. ities 
by Miss St. John .. 06 » 2 0 
14. LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Duet. — by Miss 
St. John and Mr. H. Bracy 7 8 ee 
21, ANITA IS SAD. Sung by Miss St. John ,, 06: , we 





FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS... W. Kune,.nett 2 0 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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